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Philadelphia: 
Elder Craftsmen’s Shop 


By Harry T. Saylor, Executive Board, Elder Crafts- 
men’s Shop, 1628 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3. 

Mr. Saylor is former president of the Philadelphia Daily 
News Co. and former editor of the Philadelphia Record 
and the New York Post. 

The Elder Craftsmen’s Shop of Philadelphia 
has two principal goals: 

(1) To provide an income for older folk who 
have the skills to create saleable merchandise. 

(2) To bring these elderly craftsmen back into 
the mainstream of American life from the isola- 
tion which retirement has forced on many of 
them. 

After fourteen months of operation, the Shop 
has made progress toward both aims. (See Aging 
61, p.4). 

A summary of the first year’s operation was 
given at the Shop’s annual luncheon by Major 
General Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, former U.S. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Ambassador to Poland. In an address to 500 
interested men and women, he said: 

“The Elder Craftsmen’s Shop is a most sig- 
nificant movement, in that the skills of many 
elder citizens have been revived and brought back 
into the market place. Here in this unusual shop 
are sold hundreds of items of merchandise, mod- 


Continued on page & 





crafted merchandise to the Elder Craftsmen’s Shop in 


Philadelphia. 
Photos courtesy of Elder Craftamen of Philadelphia 








Utah: 
Broad Range of Progess in Aging 


By Glenn H. Johnson, Chairman, Assisting Committee, 
Utah Committee on Aging, 174 Social Hall Ave, Salt 
Lake City. 


Permanent Committee 

As a result of interest generated by the Utah 
Committee on Aging in preparation for the 
WHCA, Utah has now joined the rank of States 
with a permanent State committee on aging, 
established by the Legislature. 

The Governor has signed H.B. 103, which au- 
thorizes an eleven-man committee and appropri- 
ates $30,000 for the biennium to inaugurate the 
program. The committee is authorized to appoint 
a full-time director to coordinate all programs 
and activities concerning the aging and aged 
within the State. 


WHCA Reports 

Utah’s WHCA delegation has been very busy 
making reports to various clubs, agencies, and 
organizations, and has been engaged in planning 
future programs to implement the policies and 
recommendations set forth by the WHCA and 
our own State conference. 
Salt Lake City Activities 

A committee on aging has been formed in the 
Salt Lake City area under the auspices of the 
Community Welfare Council. This committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Robert M. Gray, 
Professor of Sociology at University of Utah, has 
been busily engaged in surveying the needs of the 
aging and aged in the area and discussing various 
projects for future action. Their aim is to bridge 
the gap between what is now being done and what 
could be done in the community to improve the lot 


of the oldsters. Dr. Gray promises that as soon 
as survey results are compiled, the committee wil] 
start “an action program.” 

The Silver Crest Club, under the sponsorship 
of the Salt Lake County Recreation Department, 
meets three times a week and has a full program 
of crafts, recreation, meetings, social events, 
dances, etc. This senior citizens club was started 
in 1954 with 15 people meeting twice a week. 
Now, with 600 to 1,000 persons going in and out 
of the center each week, a new location and im. 
proved facilities are absolute necessities. 

The Latter Day Saint Church has recently an. 
nounced plans for the erection of a new retire. 
ment center in Salt Lake City. In making the 
announcement, President David O. McKay ex. 
plained that the retirement center would begin a 
fulfillment of the Church’s desire to provide a 
place for retired older people “‘where the home 
environment and church affiliation can be con. 
tinued under direction of their loved ones.” He 
explained that the new retirement center would 
likely be the forerunner of others to be operated 
by various stakes or groups of stakes, which are 
ecclesiastical units of the Church. 


Carbon County 

Other items of interest include the establish. 
ment of a senior citizens center in Carbon County 
under the direction of the County Commissioners, 
as a result of the regional conference on aging 
held there last fall. 


University Activity 

The Utah State University at Logan is planning 
a summer institute on problems of aging, and 
the Brigham Young University is making plans 
for a seminar primarily aimed at orienting church 
leaders and nursing home operators. 








At a February 7-9 workshop on “The Church 
and Aging,” held during the Pacific School of Re 
ligion’s annual interdenominational Pastoral Con 
ference in Berkeley, California, three participants 
seem to find gerontology a pleasant subject. They 
are discussing questions raised at the WHCA. 

Left to right: Dr. Joseph Adams, retired Dis 
trict Superintendent of the Oregon Methodist 
Conference, now devoting his attention to inter 
denominational camping programs for older pet 
sons; Rev. Elsie Thomas Culver, Congregation# 
minister, and the author of New Church Pro 
grams with the Aging (March 1961) ; Dr. Calvi 
Sutherlin, Professor at Pacific School of Religion 
organizer and leader of the workshop. 

More information: Rev. Elsie Thomas Culver, 
1890 Arch St, Berkeley 9. 
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North Carolina: 
Special Housing Design Competition 


By Mrs. James W. Reid, Executive Secretary, Gov- 
ernor’s Coordinating Committee on Aging, P.O. Box 2599, 


Raleigh. 


A recent new “first” for North Carolina was 
completion of the initial phase of a design compe- 
tition, in cooperation with the North Carolina 
State College School of Design, for planning a 
small community of homes for elderly people. 


Origin 

Originating with a special study committee on 
housing (which prepared background informa- 
tion for the July 1960 State Conference on 
Aging), the idea for the competition became a 
recommendation at the State Conference. It was 
guided to fruition by Mr. Turner Williams, who 
also served as chairman of the jury of architects 
which selected the winning designs. 

The project was directed by Professor Terry 
Waugh within his third-year design class at 
State College. 

Alexander Carter from Indian Spring, Tenn., 
won first prize; runners-up were Miss Mary Lane 
Davis and Wilson Jones. All received cash 
awards. 


Realistic Environment 

To have the problem as realistic as possible, 
a piece of vacant land was selected in a typical 
city residential area, and students were requested 
to design a series of apartments including four 
efficiencies, four one-bedroom units, and four two- 
bedroom units. Twelve third-year students com- 
pleted designs. 

The winning design, with a community build- 
ing, a hobby shop, store rooms, guest rooms, 








DESIGN COMPETITION WINNER: Alexander Carter of 
North Carolina State College is shown accepting a first- 
prize check from Dr. Ellen Winston, Chairman of the 
sponsoring North Carolina Governor’s Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Aging. He won first place in a competition for 
the design of a community of homes for elderly persons. 
Part of his work is in the background. 

At left is Professor Terry Waugh, N.C. State College 
School of Design, who directed the project; at right, Mr. 
Turner G. Williams, A.I.A., of Raleigh, chairman of the 
four-man jury. 


central heating plant, and a superintendent’s 
house, was grouped around a court, taking full 
advantage of a sloping tree-covered site. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy were the quiet elegant ele- 
vations which gave the whole community a high 
class residential character, thus offsetting any 
idea of institutionalism. 


Publication of Winning Plans 

Further development of the project is being 
considered, with a view toward publication of a 
pamphlet or booklet incorporating outstanding 
features of the three winning plans. More de- 
tailed site, design, construction, and interior 
plans would be included, as would enlargement 
upon the suggested financing of the type of hous- 
ing project proposed. 








NORTH CAROLINA: These “birthday table’ honorees 
were recent guests of the Hamlet Woman’s Club which has 
initiated a state-wide competition among the 347 member 
clubs of the North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs 
“for the most outstanding work done by clubs in organized 


group activity for senior citizens, 60 years of age or over.” 


Awards to the winners will be presented at NCFWC’s 


convention in May. 


More Information: Mrs. E. L. Jones, President, Woman’s 


Club of Hamlet, N.C. 








New NIH Grants Announced 


The National Institutes of Health has an- 
nounced award of 64 grants to private institu- 
tions totaling $1,427,883 for research in various 
aspects of aging. 

In addition to grants made to investigators in 
25 States and the District of Columbia, one was 
made for studies at the University of Cape Town, 
Rondebosch, Cape, South Africa. 

Twenty-three of the grants, amounting to 
$389,729, are continuations of previous projects, 
while 41, totaling $1,038,154, are new grants. 


New Brown University Project 

Included in the new awards is a grant by the 
Division of General Medical Sciences to Brown 
University in Providence. This grant provides 
for the establishment of a university-wide center 
to study the socio-economic factors associated 
with aging and to assess the relationship be- 
tween these factors and the medical and biological 
aspects of aging and old age. The award to Brown 
University is the fifth grant made by the Public 
Health Service since 1957 for interdepartmental 
research programs in aging. 

Other institutions with similar grants are: 
Duke University, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Western Reserve University, and the 
University of Miami School of Medicine. 


NIH Grants Total £16 Million 


NIH is supporting 700 research projects re- 
lated to aging at a total annual expenditure of 
$16,234,564. These figures are for a one-year 
period ending January 31, 1961. 

A list of grants, showing names of institutions 
and investigators, amounts of the grants, and 
titles of the projects, is available from the In- 
formation Office, Division of General Medical 
Sciences, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 
14, Md. 


Family Ties Now Are More Emotional 
Less Economic Than Formerly 


This item is adapted from a release issued by The Uni. 
versity of Michigan News Service. 

To an increasing extent, relations between suc. 
cessive generations of American families are 
based upon emotional warmth, respect, and af. 
fection, according to Associate Professor Eugene 
Litwak of The University of Michigan School of 
Social Work. 

In olden times, he points out, grandparents, 
parents and children all lived together on a single 
farm. They were bound together in a large part 
by economic needs. 

Today successive generations have gained 
greater economic self-sufficiency. While relatives 
still help each other financially, the importance 
of purely economic ties has declined. 

Discussing one type of personal and emotional 
relationship between generations, Professor Lit- 
wak says grandparents can be a valuable aid in 
rearing grandchildren for at least two reasons: 

(1) They generally have more free time than 
parents, and can enjoy a more relaxed relation- 
ship with the grandchildren; and 

(2) Grandparents need not worry about disci- 
plining as much as parents. 

As sympathetic adult friends, grandparents can 
provide a “safety valve” for the frustrations of 
childhood, he continues. 

Looking at the other side of the coin, Litwak 
notes that grandchildren often provide grand- 
parents with meaningful contact with life at a 
time when such contact might otherwise be 
lacking. 

Litwak, who has conducted research on family 
relations in modern America, was featured on 
the U-M TV program, “Relatives and_ the 
Family,” part of a new series on “Family Living.’ 








EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE OF MARYLAND 
STATE COMMISSION ON THE AGING: Shown at their 
December meeting in the offices of the Department of 
Employment Security are (I. to r.) 

Eleanor B. Kuhfuss, Specialist on Services to Older 
Workers, Maryland Department of Employment Security; 
Gerald Monsman, Maryland State Commission on the 
Aging; Dorothy M. Beaman, Personnel Director, Catalyst 
Research Corporation; David L. B. Fringer, Director of 
Employment Service, Maryland Department of Employ 
ment Security; A. E. Makoski, Employee Relations Mar 
ager, Esso Standard Oil Refinery; Harry D. Williar, Jr. 
Consulting Engineer; Myrtle M. Nichols, Vice President 
for Personnel, Waverly Press, Inc.; Virginia Mahon, As 
sistant Manager, Hutzlers Department Store. 

More information: Gerald Monsman, Executive Dire: 
tor, State Coordinating Commission on Problems of the 
Aging, 408 State Office Bldg, 301 W Preston St, Balti 
more l. 
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Washington State: 
Nursing Home 
Rehabilitation Demonstration 


By Vera H. McCord, Coordinator, Rehabilitation Educa- 
tion Service, State of Washington Department of Health, 
Smith Tower, Seattle 4. 

In January 1959, the State of Washington 
launched a project to help restore an increasingly 
large proportion of disabled elderly people to self- 
dependence. Purposes were to 


e teach restorative skills to nursing home 
staffs, 

* develop teaching techniques and materials 
useful in other rehabilitation programs, 
and 

* evaluate the effectiveness of this type of 
service in restoring patients to maximum 
self-help. 


Method of Operation 

For approximately two months, the teaching 
team (a psychiatrist, three rehabilitation nurses, 
an occupational therapist, a physical therapist, a 
social worker, and a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor) work together in a nursing home, and 
conduct discussions and demonstrations of re- 
habilitation methods with the staff to assist in 
applying new techniques with patients. The team 
makes follow-up visits at later dates to evaluate 
progress of staff and patients. 

The project is coordinated by an experienced 
social worker. A_ project design consultant, 
physicians, a speech therapist, a hearing aid con- 
sultant, and a statistician are available on a part- 


time basis. Staff members of the State University, 
local health departments, and the three sponsor- 
ing agencies—the State Department of Health, 
the State Department of Public Assistance, and 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation—may 
be called upon for technical advice. 

Funds for the project are provided through a 
Federal grant from the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, matched by money from the three 
sponsoring agencies. 


Wide Rehabilitation Participation Encouraged 


Not only families and friends, but local agen- 
cies—official, fraternal, social, civic, religious— 
are encouraged to participate in furthering the 
patients’ rehabilitation. In fact, the program’s 
effectiveness depends upon the full understanding 
and support of local agencies and private physi- 
cians. 

To date, the project team has carried out its 
activities in ten nursing homes in Washington 
State. A total of 22 is expected to be included 
by the time the project is completed at the end of 
1961. Results thus far have been most gratifying. 


Results 


Elderly patients have rediscovered lost skills 
and learned new ones, mastered many details of 
self-help, and gained a great deal in confidence, 
satisfaction, and happiness. 

Nursing home staffs have become enthusiastic 
about rehabilitation techniques and the almost 
limitless possibilities of improvement opened by 
their use. 

The project workers hope and believe that these 
benefits will be spread by a growing number of 
trained staffs to an ever-widening circle of 
patients. 





“Gradual Retirement” in DHEW 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has formalized a program for gradual 
retirement to aid its employees to move smoothly 
from full employment to full retirement. 

This program provides an opportunity to ease 
the adjustment by giving employees a chance to 
begin some retirement activities while “tapering 
off” their Federal service. Plans are individually 
tailored to the employee’s needs and may provide 
for less demanding work or for spending less time 
on the job. 

Employees responsible for initiating 
gradual retirement themselves when they desire 
to reduce their work activities. 


are 


uo 


A new booklet, “Gradual Retirement in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare,” 
(HEW Form 381) presents details of the pro- 
gram. It is available @ 10¢ from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If you want to change the address plate used to 
print your name on this issue of Aging, please be 
sure to submit an old address label (or exact copy of 
same) with your request. Otherwise it may be diffi- 
cult to identify your plate. 

Paid subscribers should send change requests di- 
rectly to the SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCU- 
MENTS, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Department of HEW maintains no records of 
paid subscriptions. 

All address change requests from recipients of 
“official” subscriptions should be sent to the ap- 
propriate Regional Office of DHEW, for the Editor 








of Aging. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


“The Aging,” first of three 1961 Summer Social 
Work Institutes by the University of Illinois 
School of Social Work will be held June 18-23. 


Topics include: 

* recommendations from the WHCA 

® medical care for the aged 

* new and pending legislation 

® changing responsibilities of voluntary agen- 
cies. 

Social workers who deal with the aging in some 
capacity are eligible to enroll. Registration fee 
is $25. 

More information: Institute on the Aging, Di- 
rector, Allerton House, University of Illinois, 116 
Illini Hall, Champaign. 


* 


In Maryland, the State Commission on the 
Aging announced formation of a Nursing Home 
Volunteers Council to supervise a_ statewide 
friendly visiting service for elderly patients in 
nursing homes. Statewide groups interested in 
the welfare of lonely patients have been invited 
to join the Council, which is composed of women’s 
clubs, civic groups, service clubs, welfare and 
church organizations. 

The Council is communicating with all nursing 
homes to offer them the friendly visiting services 
of volunteers. The service has already started 
in Montgomery County. A mimeographed listing 
of “Do’s and Don’t’s for Volunteers” was issued in 
early February. 

Additional information: State Commission on 
the Aging, 408 State Office Bldg., Baltimore 1. 


Robert M. Ball, Deputy Director of DHEW’s 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, has 
been named to receive one of the six Rockefeller 
Public Service Awards. Mr. Ball’s award is in 
the area of Administration-General. 

Rockefeller Puklic Service Awards are given 
annually on the basis of achievement and long and 
distinguished service. Each Award winner re. 
ceives $3,500 and may spend time in lecturing, 
writing, or conducting a research program at the 
university of his choice. 


* 


The non-profit homes for the aged in Dade 
County have organized the Florida Association of 
Philanthropic Homes for the Aged. By-laws are 
being written and a State charter obtained. Al 
philanthropic homes in Florida and their Ad. 
ministrators are eligible for membership. An 
Advisory Board, comprised of leading citizens 
who are officers or board members of these homes 
will be formed. 

One of the major objectives of the Association 
is to cooperate with all those seeking the forma. 
tion of a national association of non-profit homes 
for the aged. 

The Association’s temporary chairman is 
Maurice Pearlstein, Douglas Gardens, 151 NE 82 
St, Miami 37. 


7 


Beginning in the fall 1961 series, Emory Uni- 
versity’s Community Educational Service (At- 
lanta 22, Ga) will drop the $10 registration fe 
for those over 65 who wish to enroll in any non- 
credit evening class. Only 8-10% of their stv 
dents are now over 60, and Emory’s staff thinks 
these classes should be of more educational value 
to the local senior citizens. They hope that fret 
classes will encourage more older people to take 
advantage of this educational opportunity. 

More information: Miss Dora Byron, Assistant 
Director of Emory’s Community Education 
Service. 


* 


The New York State Department of Social We: 
fare (112 State St, Albany) has established ‘ 
nutritional information service for approximate} 
1400 institutions under State Board of Socia 
Welfare supervision, aimed at improving thé 
health and well being of residents in homes fo 
the aged, nursing homes, public homes, hospital 
and other facilities. 

For more information: Raymond W. Houstot 
Commissioner of the Department. 
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James N. Burrows has been appointed Director 
of the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
(23rd St. at First Ave., NYC 10). He was for- 
merly the Institute’s Director of Patient Pro- 
grams. He succeeds the late Willis C. Gorthy 
who died on December 4, 1960. 

As Director, Mr. Burrows is responsible for the 
management of the Institute’s patient services to 
more than 5,000 handicapped persons yearly. 
This includes medical, vocational, social adjust- 
ment, and brace and limb manufacturing pro- 
grams, as well as sheltered workshop and cerebral 
palsy training facilities. He will also direct the 
Institute’s broad programs of rehabilitation re- 
search and professional education. 


* 


Dr. Irving D. Lorge, a member of The National 
Council on the Aging’s Board of Directors, died 
in New York City on January 23 at the age of 55. 

Professor of Education and executive officer of 
the Institute for Psychological Research at Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. Lorge was among the 
first persons to question the arbitrary methods 
used to establish retirement age. He also did 
original work in identifying stereotypes about 
older persons and in demonstrating the capacity 
for continued learning in the later years. 


* 


According to the Social Security Administra- 
tion, the number of old-age assistance recipients 
in the Nation continued to decline in December 
1960. The gradual monthly decrease in this pro- 
gram is largely the result of greater coverage 
under Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance. 


* 


In Massachusetts, Mr. Francis W. Looney, 
former Director of Public Welfare for the City of 
New Haven, Conn., has been named Executive 
Secretary of the State Council for the Aging 
(Room 27, State House, Boston). Mr. Looney, a 
social worker, brings to his new job experience 
with both voluntary and public agencies. Since 
its establishment in 1954, the State Council has 
been increasingly aware of the need for a pro- 
fessionally trained staff. 


* 


_The Board of Directors of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Voluntary Non-Profit Homes for the Aged 
IS preparing a directory of information about 
homes for the aging throughout Texas. 

More information: Ted Koff, Directory Editor, 
TAVNHA, 2525 Centerville Rd., Dallas 28. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Attached are two new leaflets in the National Safety 
Council series, Safety Hints for Elderly Persons. These 
leaflets, “Doubtful About Driving,” and “Worried About 
Walking,” are concerned with the problems of the older 
person in traffic. 

If you wish to list these in Aging for the information of 
your readers, I can make single sample copies available 
free of charge. Readers desiring sample copies should 
direct their request to me and specify that they saw the 
listing in Aging. 


DORIS E. MERSDORF 
Consultant, Programs on Aging, 
National Safety Council 
425 N Michigan Ave, Chicago 11. 


Our most popular class in adult education (which had a 
record turnout of 559 adults this year) was “Aging with 
a Future.” Taught by Max Brunton, Ephrata’s Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, the class maintained an aver- 
age attendance of 42. Everyone in this class was past 70, 
but they never missed a single one of the ten, two-hour 
sessions. 

The class selected some of the topics: spiritual needs, 
health, housing, Social Security, the WHCA, and the De- 
partment of Public Assistance. A tour of a new nursing 
home in the city and a St. Patrick’s no-host smorgasbord 
concluded the class. 

A secretary took notes, mimeographed them, and dis- 
tributed them for each session. Half an hour was allowed 
for discussion. 

It was the first class of its kind taught in eastern Wash- 
ington and was jointly sponsored by the Ephrata school 
system and the Grant County Council on Aging (see 
Aging 73, 13). 


(MRS.) SELMA THERRIAULT 
Member, Governor’s Council on 
Aging 
Box 851, Ephrata, Washington. 


Our Institute is continually making efforts to complete 
its collection of important contributions for the medical 
sciences. 

For this purpose, we offer you a regular exchange be- 
tween our reviews, namely Studii Si Cercetari De En- 
docrinologie (Studies and Researches in Endocrinology) 
with Aging. 

Our review deals beside very often with gerontological 
problems. 

Studii Si Cercetari De Endocrinologie has six issues a 
year (summaries in French and Russian). 

We would be glad to establish exchange relations— 
which we hope it will be of mutual advantage of our re- 
search workers—with your very interesting review, and 
if agreeable, please confirm same at an early date. 


PROFESSOR S-M. MILCU, M.D. 
Director, Institutul De Endocrino- 
logie 
(Roumanian Endocrinological In- 
stitute) 
34, Bulevardul Stalin 
Bucarest, Roumanie (R.P.R.) 








Elder Craftsmen 
—from page 1 


ern and attractive, all hand-crafted by scores of 
men and women above the age of 60. They have 
begun to lead more useful and productive lives.” 


A Money-Making, But Non-Profit, Project 

Seventy-five cents of every dollar from the sale 
of merchandise is returned to the craftsmen who 
created it. Twenty-five cents is retained by the 
shop to help meet costs of operation. Checks to 
the elderly consignors have ranged from 38¢ to 
$88. 

This is a non-profit corporation, chartered by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It was spon- 
sored by Philadelphia’s Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth and his Advisory Committee. But the 
city’s sponsorship did not include an appropria- 
tion. 

Funds for establishment of the shop were 
raised by voluntary subscription. 


Voluntary Financial Support 

The 25% of retail sales retained by the shop 
is not nearly enough to meet the “‘overhead”’ cost 
of operation. The deficit has been met through 
annual membership fees (ranging from $5 to 
$25) plus a few substantial gifts of money by 
public-spirited citizens. 

The only paid employee of the shop is the full- 
time executive director. The sales force consists 
of volunteers, part-time workers who are on duty 
from 9 to 5, five days a week. 


Popular Items for Domestic Use 


Most popular items sold in the shop include: 

table linens and napkins, hand-painted to match china 
patterns, 

family tree scarves, 


personalized baby plates, 
hand-knitted sweaters made to order, 
men’s neckties, 

boudoir pillows, 

typewriter covers, 

little girls’ dresses. 


Among the specialized services are fine quilting, 
carpentry and cabinet-making, furniture refin. 
ishing. 


Professional Standards Committee 

A professional committee fixes standards for 
merchandise and services. It consists of buyer 
for Philadelphia’s department stores and spe 
cialty shops, and includes a representative of the 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry. 

Many Philadelphia organizations are cooperat 
ing; their members are serving on our Board of 
Directors. Among them are the Emergency Aid 
Council of Jewish Women, Catholic Charities, 


National Home Fashions League, Knit Goods 
Workers Union of the Clothing Workers of 
America. 


We know of only one similar shop in the coun. 
try, the Elder Craftsmen’s Shop in New York 
City. But it has no city government sponsorship. 


Sample Work from 20 States 

Most of the craftsmen who consign their mer. 
chandise to the Shop live in the Delaware Valley 
area, although samples of handiwork have come 
from scattered consignors located in nearly 2 
States. 

A sheet of “Regulations Governing Consign 
ment of Articles” offered for sale by the Shop is 
available from Mrs. Frances Bolno, President, 
or Mrs. Marion Church, Executive Director. 





New Union Pre-Retirement Course 


(This article is adapted from a news release issued by 
District 65, RWDSU, 13 Astor Pl, NYC 3.) 


Nearly 100 members of District 65 of the AFL- 
CIO Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union 
started a new course in January, in which they 
spent 8 weeks learning what they can expect when 
they retire. 

The course, sponsored by the union’s Retire- 
ment Plan, emphasized what there is to retire to 
—in an effort to help union members prepare for 
active lives when they leave their jobs. 

Professionals in the field of problems of the 
aging addressed a number of the sessions, devoted 
to such topics as income sources, mental and 
physical health, family relations, housing, and 


leisure-time activities, as well as employment op 
portunities. 

The final session was a round-table discussion 
among a number of retired members of Distrid 
65, who brought their own experiences in the 
unique activity program of the “65” Retiremem 
Plan to bear in answering questions from the 
class. 

Several of the professional speakers appeared 
with the cooperation of the Cornell University 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 

The course was initiated and designed by Dis 
trict 65’s Retirement Plan director, Jack Ossofsky. 


District 65 represents some 35,000 employeé 
of major retail establishments in the New York 
metropolitan area, as well as many wholesal 
firms. 
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Library Services for the Aging 


Modern public library planning considers ease 
of access an important feature of building de- 
sign. Sidewalk level entrances, ramps, elevators, 
and simple uncluttered interior layout make it 
possible for the aging and handicapped to use and 





Photo courtesy City of Dallas 


Interior Access: Wide aisles and uncluttered floor plan 
provide comfortable use of facilities at the Dallas, Texas, 
Public Library. 
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Photo courtesy of Miami-Metro News Bureau 


Exterior Access: Two library discussion-course partici- 
pants (both in their early 70’s) pose outside the Miami. 
Florida, Public Library. 


Kansas City, Missouri: 
Education for Retirement Planning 


By Barbara F. Ashton, Assistant Director, Division for 
Continuing Education, University of Kansas City. 

To grow old gracefully is an art which requires 
cultivation from childhood, for one is not really 
old suddenly, but only older. 


More Than Comfortable Symbols Needed 

The rocking chair, fishing pole, house trailer, 
cruise ship, chicken farm, or pension check may 
prove to be only comforting symbols—for those 
who have been unable or unwilling to consider 
realistically the problems and prospects of a quite 
different manner of living. 

Such a realistic consideration of these prob- 
lems is the business of a new kind of educational 
effort at the University of Kansas City. 


University Sponsors New Courses 

Dr. Alonzo Myers, former director of the Re- 
tirement Program, Office of Special Services, and 
Chairman of the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, New York University, is serving as lecturer 
and special consultant for a month-long series 
of educational programs which will include: 


®* An INSTITUTE on Staff Training for Re- 
tirement Counseling, to be given on the campus 
for Company personnel officers and staff; 

© A LECTURE-FORUM Series on Preparation 
for Retirement, to be given both at companies and 
on campus; and 

®* A Retirement Planning SEMINAR for Ex- 
ecutives. 

On Contract Basis 

The INSTITUTE on Staff Training for Retire- 
ment Counseling and the LECTURE-FORUM 
Series are on a contract basis for companies and 
organizations. 

An additional Lecture-Forum series for the 
general public is being held on the campus on the 
four Tuesday evenings in April. Fee for the 
campus program is $10 per person, or $15 for 
husbands and wives. 

The Retirement Planning SEMINAR for Ex- 
ecutives is limited to 10 participants. 

People past the age of 50 have been invited to 
begin planning the essential elements of good 
retirement, based on sound information: Health 
and medical considerations, adequate income, a 
place to live, and something to do. 

To accomplish these goals, advance planning is 
a necessary insurance against a “sudden” grace- 
less growing old. 





PUBLICATIONS 


“An Informal Survey of Housing for the Eld- 
erly in Nine European Countries” by Mary Clever- 
ley, Assistant Commissioner for Housing for the 
Elderly, Public Housing Administration, is a re- 
port to the U. S. Housing Administrator of her 
general impressions of housing for the elderly in 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, and England. 

The Report lists institutions and homes for the 
aged visited with a brief description of each and 
reproductions of printed material on housing the 
aged which she collected during the tour. Useful 
to others who plan a similar tour as well as those 
interested in this special kind of housing. 

For copies: Mrs. Mary Cleverley, Public Hous- 
ing Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


w 


“Blueprint for Retirement” is the Newark Pub- 
lic Library’s selective booklist dealing with the 
subject of aging. It includes materials for the 
aged person himself, as well as for those who 
work with the older citizen. Areas covered are: 
planning for retirement; health; retirement; eco- 
nomics; leisure activities. 

Single copies are available upon request from 
Bradley W. Leonard, Chief Librarian, Lending & 
Reference Department, Public Library of New- 
ark, PO Box 630, Newark 1. 


w 


“Aging Americans: Their Views And Living 
Conditions” is a handy, readable compendium of 
findings of the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging on the living 
conditions, income, medical care, and status prob- 
lems of a large segment of the country’s older 
population. This 52-page report is freely inter- 
spersed with photographs and with quotations 
from older people collected during the Subcom- 
mittee’s visits to Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Miami, Grand Rapids, San Francisco, and 
Charleston, West Virginia. Quotations are taken 
from the “Town Hall” portion of these hearings 
at which older people themselves were given the 
opportunity to testify. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to the Sub- 
committee, U. S. Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

In mid-February, the Subcommittee also pub- 
lished the summary and recommendations of its 
1961 Report. This eight-page document, “Action 
for the Aged and Aging,” is available upon re- 
quest. It is identified as Print No. 64521. 


“The Learning of Swimming by Senior Citi. 
zens” reports a study in which senior citizens of 
Detroit, members of the UAW St. Clair Retired | 


Workers Center, participated in a swimming , 
class as a regular activity in the Center program, 

The study sought to determine: 

(1) educability of senior citizens as learners of 
swimming, 

(2) most effective methods of class organiza. 
tion and class conducts, 

(3) the extent to which the activity oneal 
to the participants, and 

(4) the general effects of participation in the 
project. 

One swimming class per week was held for a 
period of six months. Twenty-three subjects} 
ranging in age from 59 to 79 made up two ex. 
perimental groups. Subjects were classified as 
beginners at the start of the period of experi- 
mentation. 

The report explains experimental procedures, 
sequence of instruction, general conduct of the, 
classes, subjective and objective data used to in. 
dicate skill development, general observations and 
subjects’ comments, conclusions, and _recon- 
mendations for future senior citizens swimming 
classes. The appendix includes medical examina- 
tion form, rating scale for classifying swimmers, 
and evaluative questionnaire. 

Available free from Miss Olga M. Madar, Di-} 
rector, UAW Recreation Dept, 8000 E Jefferson 
Ave, Detroit 14. 


} 


Ww 


Latest issue of the bulletins on Progress in 
Health Services (Vol. X, No. 2, February 1961), ) 
issued by the Health Information Foundation 
(420 Lexington Ave, NYC 17), is “Trends in U.8 
Mortality.” 

Three charts, one table, and six pages of text 
provide a comprehensive view of several compar- 
sons between 1900 and 1959. 

Copies are availabe upon request. 


Ww 


Retirement Advisors, Inc. (3 E 54 St, NYC 22) 
has published a booklet on travel especially edited 
for older people, “Travel, Trips, and Tours’ 
GOING PLACES.” 

Retirement Advisors, Inc. serves client cot 
panies and pension funds with published materi 
for pre-retirement counseling and_post-retire 
ment communication programs. 

A free copy of this 28- -page booklet is available 
on request to employers, unions, pension funds 
and vountary organizations. 
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A new brochure published by the National In- 
stitutes of Health describes the “Division of Gen- 
eral Medical Sciences,” its programs in research, 
research training, fellowships, and aging. 

The pamphlet outlines the Division’s responsi- 
bilities for administering grant programs for re- 
search in the sciences basic to medicine and bi- 
ology, in public health, and on certain clinical 
problems not covered by the programs of the 
Institutes. The Division also administers the 
grant programs for training investigators in the 
basic biomedical sciences, provides fellowships 
for general research training, and directs the 
NIH Center for Aging Research and the General 
Clinical Research Center Program. 

Copies may be obtained from the Information 
Office, Division of General Medical Sciences, NIH, 
Bethesda 14, Md. 


Ww 


A “Summary of a Study Course for Directors 
of Hospital Volunteers” (28 pp; August 1959) 
was prepared from a series of talks given at the 
1958 training course conducted by the Chicago 
Council of Directors of Hospital Volunteers and 
the Volunteer Bureau of the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago. 

A limited supply is available @ $1 (or ten for 
$8.80) from the Volunteer Bureau, Welfare Coun- 
cil of Chicago, 123 W Madison St, Chicago 2. 
Checks should be made out to Council of Directors 
of Hospital Volunteers. 


Ww 


The “Friendly Visiting Project,” an 18-page 
mimeographed section of the State of California’s 
WHCA Factual Report (October 1960), stresses 
the need for friendly visiting, explains some pilot 
projects, and lists a guide for training of friendly 
visitors. Suggested forms to be used for and by 
friendly visitors are included. 

Requests for single free copies (in limited 
supply) may be addressed to Bureau of Old Age 
Assistance, California State Department of So- 
clal Welfare, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. 


w 


“First Annual Report” of the Maryland Com- 
mission on the Aging (408 State Office Building, 
Baltimore 1) describes Commission activities 
since its inception in July 1959, lists committees, 
publications, projected activities, and ten legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

_Available free, in limited supply, from Mr. 
Gerald Monsman, Executive Director. 


11 


In the October 1960 issue of Nursing Outlook 
(Vol. 8, No. 10; 10 Columbus Circle, NYC 19; 
published for the National League of Nursing) 
an article by Miss Mae Frazier, who is General 
Nursing Consultant with the Kentucky State De- 
partment of Health, outlines “Kentucky’s Pro- 
gram for the Chronically Ill.” It shows that sim- 
ilar programs can be developed as part of exist- 
ing local health services, if personnel are willing 
to do something now, and if available facilities 
are used efficiently. 


Ww 


From Manitoka, Canada, comes a report, “Hous- 
ing Needs of Winnipeg’s Senior Citizens,” a 1959 
study by the Welfare Council of Greater Winni- 
peg. It points out that elderly persons require 
independent housing at moderate cost. 

A limited supply @ $1 (22 pages of narrative 
with 7 pages of charts; mimeographed) is avail- 
able from the Age and Opportunity Bureau, 204- 
322 Donald St., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. 


Ww 


The March 14 issue of Look has an interesting, 
illustrated article on “The Secrets of Successful 
Retirement,” by Gereon Zimmermann (p. 27). 

Photographs of Florida retirement scenes, a 
special feature on the University of California’s 
Hastings College of Law (which has an over-65 
faculty), and the story of a couple who settled in 
Sun City, Arizona, are included. 

Subhead for the article’s summary: “The ’60’s 
Promise to be the Decade in Which the Old Won’t 
be Denied.” 


Ww 


A special analysis of the medical expenditure 
of older farm families is contained in Agriculture 
Information Bulletin No. 235, “The Older Farm 
Family and Medical Costs.” 

The bulletin is based on the most recent nation- 
wide data available on the level and pattern of 
medical expenditures of families actively engaged 
in farming. In addition to a detailed comparison 
of the medical expenditures of older and younger 
farm families in 1955, information is presented 
on changes in farm family medical expenditures 
between 1935 and 1955, and comparisons are 
made between the medical expenditures of farm 
and urban families. 

Copies are available @ 25¢ from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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PUBLICATIONS—cont. 


The first issue of a new monthly magazine, 
Harvest Years, “The Magazine for Successful Re- 
tirement,” was published in March by Harvest 
Years Publishing Co, 681 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Each issue is to have 15-20 articles of 
interest and information for readers over 55. 
It carries no advertising. 

Some of the stories in the first issue are: 

“The Facts About Vitamin Pills” 

“Cooking for Two” 

“Job Opportunities for You” 

“Traveling Alone—Advantages and Problems” 


“Psychological Aspects of Retirement” 
“Do You Remember These Songs?” 


John J. Smith, formerly of Sunset, Esquire, 
and Coronet, is the publisher. Peter A. Dickin- 
son is the editor. Louis Kuplan, President of the 
International Association of Gerontology, is spe- 
cial editorial consultant. 

A free sample copy of Harvest Years will be 
sent by the publisher’s circulation department to 
readers of Aging. Subscription rate is $4.50 a 
year. 


Ww 


. The Best Is Yet to Be,” the Ninetieth An- 
niversary Report of the Home for Aged and In- 
firm Hebrews of New York (121 W 105 St, NYC 
25), is a 32-page picture report written entirely 
by residents of the Home. Copies are available, 
upon request, without charge. 

The residents, aged 65-102, describe in their 
own words what they think and feel about the 
Home and its various services. Articles describe 
the library, physical and occupational therapy, 
recreation, medical services, the infirmary, extra- 
mural care, visits, birthday celebrations, com- 
panionship, English classes, and outings. 

This is one of the finest publications of its 
type to come to the attention of Aging. 





“Maintaining Human Potential for Effective 
and Useful Living,” the proceedings of a sym. 
posium presented at The National Council on the 
Aging’s Tenth Annual Meeting, October 18, 1960, - 
explores the present state of well being of the 
older person and sets forth recommendations for, S 
a more effective and useful “old age.” Among 
the topics are the physiological, emotional, psy- 
chological, economic, and social adequacy of the 
older person. Cost is $1. 

“Proceedings of the Conference on Older Em in 
ployees” ($2), considers the field of mandatory re}? Se 
tirement and a re-evaluation of the criteria fo <i 
retirement. It also reviews the retirement poli-| 
cies now practiced by several corporations. ' of 

“Proceedings of the Exploratory Conference | Py 
Homes for the Aged” ($1), describes recom-| Su 
mendations for a national organization of non; Ag 
profit homes for the aged. Sp 

Address requests to: Publications Division, The) a ; 
National Council on the Aging, 345 E 46 St the 
NYC 17. an 
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Latest in the series of “Health Statistics” re 
ports for the U. S. National Health Survey (set Tw 
Aging 75, p. 12) is a major study of special ir 


terest to readers of Aging: g 1 
“Qlder Persons: Selected Health Characteris es 


tics” (September 1960, 76 pp.) presents data 0! 
disability, illness, and use of medical and denta 
services by persons 45 years of age and oldet, 
Statistics are based on data collected in houst 
hold interviews during the period July 1957-J une 
1959. 

PHS Publication 584-C4, available @ 45¢ from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washingt 
25, D. C. Single free copies are also availabl 
from the National Health Survey, Division “| 
Public Health Methods, HEW North Building 
Washington 25. 





